percent, the polar caps and glaciers contain approximately 2 perc and the remaining water storage areas (such as lakes, rivers, and atmosphere and biosphere) account for less than 1 percent (Nace 1 Ground water makes up about 95 percent of freshwater supplies; le rivers, swamps, and reservoirs, 3.5 percent; and soil moisture, ] percent. The figures represent a static condition of water balar the earth. However, water is in constant motion: river water ha turnover period of weeks and ground water has residence times rar from a few years to thousands of years.
Ground water typically is considered a renewable resource, a] the rates of replenishment and natural discharge vary greatly bet humid and arid regions. In both regions, ground water sometimes mined, i.e., the rate of withdrawal exceeds the rate of natural recharge. An effect of mining can be near exhaustion of ground-v supply (common in the arid West) or the intrusion of poor quality (common in some coastal areas). Once it is mined to the point of exhaustion or to the point where poor quality water has intruded, ground water may not be naturally renewed in less than hundreds c thousands of years.
Essential to an understanding of ground water and its relatic to other parts of the hydrogeologic cycle is the concept of stors Reservoirs that store water vary greatly in type and character ar either natural or man-made. Natural and man-made ponds, lakes, a storage tanks provide water for many uses, and the quantity of we available, like that in streams, varies with climate because it i dependent largely upon precipitation. Storage in surface reserve during periods of high precipitation runoff, to meet continuing d for water in dry periods, has long been a water-management practj the nation.
A second type of storage, soil moisture, involves large quant of water that act as an interface between precipitation and other of the hydrologic cycle. The soil-moisture reservoir provides tt first opportunity for water storage and management in many parts nation where the largest supply of water and the greatest opporti for storage lie in the ground-water system. The amount of water depends on precipitation; on the texture, structure, and slope oi soil; and on conservation, cropping, and other land-use practices
The ground-water system is naturally recharged by infiltratic water from the soil-moisture reservoir, from some streams or stre of them, and from ponded surface water. Thus, management practic that increase infiltration into the soil and to ground-water syst tend generally to deplete water in the surface-water component of hydrologic cycle. Water within the saturated ground-water zone n eventually be discharged again to the surface into streams or oth water bodies. If a ground-water system is saturated and no water withdrawn from it artificially, the rate of recharge balances the of discharge and the system remains saturated.
The water table, which is the upper surface of the saturated is generally a subdued replica of surface topography. Water move below the water table is along flow paths from recharge areas to limited, however, little is known of this phenomenon.
